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The Human Problem of Aging 


Mr. Havicuurst: We have with us at this International Gerontogical 
Congress in St. Louis about one hundred and twenty delegates from 
forty foreign countries who are meeting with some five hundred Ameri- 
cans, who are all interested in the science of gerontology, which means 
the study of aging. Gerontology is not only a scientific and a medical 
but also a human problem which concerns practically everybody. We 
have on this Rounp Taste today two guests from foreign countries, who 
will help us to see the problem of aging through their eyes as well as 
through our American eyes. 

Mr. Mark Abrams, who is director of a social research organization 
in London, is our British guest. Abrams, how do you view the problem 
of old age in England? 


Mr. Asrams: In England we are beginning to realize that it is a very 
complex problem. It is an economic one, a psychological, social, and 
medical one. But up to date it has been regarded primarily as an eco- 
nomic problem. That, of course, is understandable. We have, I suppose, 
about five million old people in Great Britain—that is one person in 
every ten—and they are becoming a sizable burden on the community as 
a whole, and all signs are that it is going to become a larger economic 
burden on the community. So, the emphasis has been on aging as an 
economic problem so far. 


Mr. Havicuurst: May I now turn to you, Monsieur Jean Daric. You 
are chief of the department of population studies for the government of 
France; and you are presenting a paper at this Congress on the meaning 
of population trends for Western Europe. For you what is the problem 
of aging in France and in Western Europe? 


Mr. Daric: The percentage of persons aged sixty and over for the 
whole of Western Europe is the highest percentage of older people to be 
found anywhere in the whole world. For Western Europe the estimates 
which can be made for the twenty years to come all point in the direc- 
ion of an increase in the proportion of the old, while the adult popula- 
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tion—that is, aged twenty to sixty—will tend to decline. This will add | 
still further to the burden of the working population in supporting both 
the young and the old. 


Mr. Havicuursr: In the United States we have not quite so old a pop- 
ulation as you have in Western Europe, but we are approaching the same 
state—that is, a population of people over sixty or over sixty-five which 
is steadily increasing and a somewhat declining population between 
twenty and sixty who have to support both the young and the old. Mrs. 
Wilma Donahue, you are chairman of the division of gerontology of 
the Institute for Human Adjustment at the University of Michigan and 
are one of our American leaders in the field of gerontology. You have 
had a great deal of experience with the human problem of aging in your 
work at Michigan. Would you say that we find in America a somewhat 
similar experience with what our European guests have presented us? 


Mrs. Donanue: I think that we would have to agree with Monsieur 
Daric and Mr. Abrams that the economic problem in the United States. 
is certainly perhaps of prime importance. It is one of the first things 
upon which we have made an attack. But the problem is also very much 
more complicated than just the economic aspects of it. As one of my 
oldest students said not long ago, “Life may begin at forty, but it doesn’t 


end at sixty-five; and it takes a lot of living to make life worth while to 
the very end.” 


Mr. Havicnursr: One of the problems of aging is, of course, the prob- 
lem of defining what we mean by the term “aging” or the term “old 
people.” One way to define it is to say that people commence to be old 
when they reach the period or the age of retirement. What is the age of 
retirement in England, Abrams? 


Mr. Asrams: That has been determined very largely by the age at 
which people become entitled to state old age pensions. Now, for 
women in England that is sixty years of age, and for men it is sixty-five. 
But I would like to emphasize that there is no compulsory age of retire- 


ment. It is simply that people have accepted those two age limits as the 
points at which they ought to get out of work. 


Mr. Havicuurst: People generally accept the notion, then, that at 
sixty-five for men and sixty for women they move into the old age group. 
In the United States, I should say that we have not come quite to that 
point, although it is becoming somewhat generally accepted to believe 
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that a person at sixty-five is old largely because the Social Security Act 
passed in the late thirties defined the age sixty-five as the age when 
people could begin drawing their old age benefits under that Act. 

Monsieur Daric, what are the conditions of retirement and the age 
of retirement in France? 


Mr. Danrtc: In France the farm people and the handicraftsmen partic- 
ularly do not retire so long as they are able to work, but most of the 
workers in the industries and in the cities retire on their pensions at 
about sixty. But the greatest part of these workers are obliged to take 
part-time jobs. This makes it bad for the community in two ways. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Why does older people taking part-time jobs make 
it bad for the community? 


Mr. Daric: In the first place, they hang around the edge of the labor 
market, keeping down the general level of wages. In the second place, 
so long as they are in this pool of very cheap labor, employers are not 
much interested in putting in modern machinery. 


Mr. Azrams: It is interesting that you should emphasize the readiness, 
the willingness, and the eagerness of old people to stay in the labor 
market. In Britain we do not get anything like that. I suppose of all the 
men over sixty-five years of age only about 20 per cent are in jobs. The 
others not only are not in jobs but apparently do not want jobs. 

We did a survey a little while ago in England, and we asked ten thou- 
sand of these men, sixty-five and over, if they would like to go back to 
work, and 65 per cent of them said, “No.” 

We said, “All right. Well, now, would you go back if they were part- 
time jobs; if they were light jobs; if they were jobs more suited to you?” 
_And they still said, “No.” 

That is probably peculiar to Britain, but it is very widespread in my 
country. 


Mr. Havicuurst: There is, I think, a fairly significant difference be- 
tween Britain and the United States on this point. In the first place, some 
48 per cent of our men over sixty-five are still employed, which is a higher 
proportion apparently than you have in Britain. In the second place, 
somewhat similar studies to those you have been conducting have been 
made by some of my colleagues at the University of Chicago, and we 
and a higher proportion of people who have retired but who say that 
hey would wish to continue at work if they were able to do so. 
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Monsieur Daric, you have indicated that so many older people not at 
work creates a problem in your society. What do you regard as the solu- 
tion to this problem? 


Mr. Daric: In Western Europe, which is so affected by two world 
wars, where the proportion of the aged is the highest in the world and is 
still bound to increase, where the burden falling upon the adult popu- 
lation is already so big, it is indispensable to associate the aged in the 
general effort to augment the national income. The society which has 
rendered possible a longer life owes its aged a life worth living. It must 
grant adequate pensions to those who can work no longer. It must pro- 
vide an appropriate job and earnings to those who, whatever their age, 
are willing and able to go on working. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I noticed, Monsieur Daric, that you and some of 
your friends have actually formed a society in France for the prolonga- 
tion of the active or the work life. There is some talk of doing the same 
thing in the United States, because some of us are concerned with what 
we think is a too-early retirement. But I gather that such a society would 
not find many adherents in Britain. 

In France, then, you have this great issue as to whether workers should 
retire so early that it reduces the number of people in the nation’s work- 
ing force and thus leads to a reduced standard of living because of less 
national productivity. Daric has said that the key problem of old age 
in France is the economic problem. He has spoken as an expert on the 
study of population and of the economic consequences of population 
proportions. 

Let us now move on to other aspects of the problem of aging. Abrams, 
would your impression be that the economic problem is equally impor- 
tant for the old in Britain as Daric thinks it is in France? 


Mr. Asrams: I would say that it is equally important, but I would 
prefer to say it is equally unimportant. I think that the real problem 
which we all have to face about old age now is what you might call the 
social and psychological problem. I am not denying that there is an 
economic problem, too. It is absolutely essential that every older person 
should have the security of a basic economic minimum, but we have all 
been working on that for some years in almost every country. The 
thing upon which we have not been working, the thing about which we 
have not been thinking, is the social-psychological problem. 


Mrs. Donanue: If we grant that, for the aging, income maintenance 
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is of prime importance, then we must grant also that the happiness main- 
tenance is of equal importance. It seems to me that it is too easily ac- 
cepted, even by our present generation of older people—the belief 
that life is over when one retires from work and that nothing of happi- 
ness then remains. We have taken steps through our social security laws 
to insure that we have a way of maintaining our financial status. Un- 
fortunately, it is not possible to legislate happiness and to set up a law 
which will insure that each month we will receive a happiness check. 

Old age is as definite a period in life as any of the earlier phases. 
A sixty-year-old man or woman today still has, on an average, 25 
per cent of his or her life to live. It seems to me it would be unthink- 
able to assume that the fourth quarter of life holds no potentiality 
for happiness. 


Mr. Asrams: You know, I think that that is very important. What we 
tend to overlook is the actual conditions under which old people are 
living. I remember a survey which we did in England a year or two 
ago. We interviewed something like seven thousand people. All of them 
were economically adequately cared for. They had their state pension. 
They had a few shillings from their sons and daughters, and so on. But 
when we began looking at how they were spending their lives, they 
were practically segregated from society. They had no contacts of any 
consequence with the outside world. Some of them, something like 
10 per cent, belonged to a club; about a quarter of them occasionally 
went to church; but, at the other end, we found that 30 per cent of them 
went, day after day and week after week, without visiting anyone or 
without being visited by anyone. 


~Mr. Havicuurst: And you would say that this is evidence that they 
must not be very happy. I think that it is evidence. It seems to me that 
such people must not be very happy; but I suppose we really should go 
‘0 the people themselves and ask them. And we have been doing that in 
2 small study, which we have been making, in a midwestern community. 
And I have been impressed, in our interviews with a sample of people 
who are over sixty-five in this country, with the fact that the great bulk 
»£ them say that they are fairly happy. If I had to make a general state- 
nent now, I would say that perhaps 15 per cent feel that they are pretty 
Jefinitely unhappy but that 85 per cent feel that they are fairly happy. 
Still that 15 per cent is a large group—much too large. Therefore, I think 
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that it is appropriate for us to regard a part of the problem of old age as 
unhappiness. . 

I suppose that the reasons for this unhappiness can be thought of as 
twofold. First, something happens from the outside—that is, it happens 
to the person without his doing anything about it, such as a woman 
losing her husband, or a man losing his work, or a man or woman losing 
his or her health. And the other cause of unhappiness would be some- 
thing which happens inside the person which makes him narrow his 
life, narrow his interest, lose contact with people, retreat from society, 
and so on. And I suppose that it is these things which happen from inside 
the person that we perhaps can do something about. 


Mrs. Donauue: It seems to me that in that phase lies the hope for 
people to achieve happiness in the way of preparation for these later 
years. Preparation implies that one begins long before the period of old 
age in order to insure that at that time when we have to have this change 
of living, which is brought on by the matter of simply getting to a certain 
calendar age, we can be ready for something new. 


Mr. Asrams: That brings us smack up against the question of just 
what happiness is and what the basic conditions are which make happi- 
ness possible. If we can agree quickly on a definition, then we can get 
down to it. I would like to put forward this as a rough definition: ] 
think that for happiness one needs two basic sets of circumstances. First 
of all, anyone needs for his happiness a sense of security. In part tha 
has to be economic security, but in part it has to be psychological security 
That is the security which comes from moving in a familiar context, anc 
so on. Secondly, for happiness people have to have a sense of worth 
They have to feel that they are important to others. They get that, o! 
course, by giving something to others. At the same time, to have thi: 
sense of worth, they have to have a feeling that they are capable of tak 
ing responsibility for themselves. Those are the two basic things, then— 
worth and this thing which I have described rather vaguely as psycho 
logical security. 


Mr. Havicuurst: If we take these things as the meaning of happiness 
then I suppose that we would say that in middle age one reason people 
are happy is that men and some women have work; they have job 
which give them both economic security and the feeling that peopl 
respect them. These also give them a sense of worth. 


Mrs. Donanur: Women, of course, have jobs; all women have jobs— 
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they have the job of bringing up their family. Are you going to distin- 
guish work, then, on the basis of economic return, or could we include 
all women in your concept? 


Mr. Havicuursr: Yes. I would say that, so long as women are doing 
a job in the home, they also have the kind of activity which brings them 
the basis for this happiness, as Abrams has defined it. I suppose, then, 
that the reason why some people become less happy, or unhappy, as they 
grow older is that they lose their work and that they lose the other things 
which have brought them these satisfactions which make for happiness. 
Do you suppose that, therefore, we are back to Monsieur Daric’s position 
that the way to bring about more happiness is simply to get everybody, 
and to keep everybody, back on a job, put women who lose their hus- 
bands into jobs, and so on? 


Mr. Asrams: I am against that on principle. I do not like work; I 
think that, if it can be avoided, it is a good thing. But, quite apart from 
that, we have to realize—and this perhaps applies more to Britain than 
it does to this country—that at least two-thirds of the old people in 
England are women and that there is no chance of getting them back 
into a work situation. What we have to do is to say now what the things 
are which have made work satisfying for people in their middle years. 
Can we, outside of work, re-create the same conditions? 


Mrs. DonaunueE: I would disagree with you. I think that work is a 
very worth-while activity. I am sorry that you are going to spend your 
life in leisure. 


Mr. Asrams: Oh, I will not do that. 


Mrs. Donanue: But I think that we have to look at women who are 
retiring from the job of raising their families along about middle age. I 
think that we can really learn something from this group. They do not 
expect to do nothing. At this time they become free and can bring their 
energy and their interest and their action into civic work. They become 
a tremendous community resource. They express themselves in Red 
Cross work and various kinds of social services. They serve as nursing 
aides and do a great deal of nonpaid work but which still nevertheless is 
a work situation. 


Mr. Havicuurst: You know some women who do that, and so do I; 
but we also know some women who so mope around that after age fifty 
or fifty-five they cannot find anything to busy themselves with. 
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I think that I agree with Abrams that the task both of the man or of 
the woman, as he or she moves on into the sixties, is that of finding the 
substitute satisfactions for those which come from his or her work. This 
has interested me for some time, and some of my students at the uni- 
versity have been making studies in what we call the “psychological 
meaning” of work. We find that work, in addition to being a source of 
income and to having an economic meaning, has several psychological 
meanings to people. For example, it does give a good many people this 
sense of worth of which Abrams spoke as necessary for happiness. 
It also gives people in many cases a chance to be with friends. That is, it 
is a place where one can have social participation. It gives some people a 
real joy of creation, a joy of doing a job well done; and I think that 
perhaps, above all, work for many people gives a stable and almost en- 
joyable routine. That is, it fills the day with a familiar routine, which is 
important, apparently, for nearly all human beings. 

I have also recently been analyzing the meanings of play, or of leisure 
time, and I have come to the conclusion that all these principal psycho- 
logical meanings of work can also be found in leisure-time activities. 
Therefore, I do not see, in principle, why it is not perfectly feasible for 
men and women, as they move out of work—their work in the home or 
in the factory or in business—to develop more leisure-time activities 
which will give them the same satisfactions which they have formerly 
got out of their work. 


Mrs. DonauvE: I feel that the problem is a rather complex one, be- 
cause when a person gives up his work and turns entirely to twenty-four 
hours a day of leisure time, we have a situation which brings about satia- 
tion very early. One cannot play bridge twenty-four hours a day, or 
even ten or twelve hours a day, without becoming quite sick of that 
simple kind of pastime. When we work, we turn to bridge, and it is a 
release from that responsibility. But who wants to eat ice cream three 
meals a day and nothing else? 


Mr. Asrams: Yes, that is the point which I wanted to make. I think 
that you have to differentiate between leisure activities which do create 
these conditions of happiness and leisure activities which do not. And 
the emphasis, I am sorry to say, very often is on leisure activities which 
do not create the conditions of happiness. Much too often we tend to 
think of ways of killing time for old people, of helping them to get 
through the day in some purposeless, inane way. We have actually to 
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think in terms of values when we get to leisure activities. We have to 
try to get people to learn leisure activities which will carry with them 
this thing about which we were speaking earlier—esteem. 

In their youth people get esteem in their leisure activities and in their 
work out of various things—out of their appearance, their physical 
appearance; out of their physical strength; out of their earning capacity; 
and so on. Old people lose all those channels to esteem simply because 
they often are ill; they lose their physical strength and therefore cannot 
get esteem through the familiar channels. They will now have to get it 
through other channels, and these will tend, I think, to be channels in- 
volving the use of their mind, their character, their judgment, and so on. 


Mrs. DonauvE: Part of the problem for older people is, though, that 
we assume somehow that they are not continuing as intelligent people. 
We forget that they do have intelligence and continuing interests which 
they could express if society would prepare for them. 


Mr. Asrams: Ah, that is the important point—if they prepare for 
them. You cannot go on leading the first sixty years of your life not 
using and developing and training these characteristics which I have 
mentioned and then suddenly at the age of sixty-five say, “Now I’m go- 
ing to adopt leisure activities which are esteem-creating.” 


Mr. Havicuurst: That is very true and I believe that just because of 
that fact the people who are represented by our generation, yours and 
mine, and who are going to be old people between, let us say, 1970 and 
the year 2000, are going to have much more difficulty in finding happi- 
ness in their old age than are the people who are born, let us say, after 
1920. The reason for this is that our whole Western European and 
American society has moved its base, between the nineteenth century and 
the twentieth, from being a work-centered society where goods were 
scarce and everybody had to work to make the society go over to what 
I think it is fair to call a leisure-centered society. More and more people 
are finding that they have a lot of spare time during their middle age. 
Therefore, whether they want to or not, they have to find ways of using 
their leisure time before they have it forced upon them at the age of 
sixty or sixty-five. I should say that all kinds of leisure-time activities 
are bound to come more and more to our attention as important in 
middle age, and they can be both active and passive. 

I do want to say a word about this matter of passive leisure-time activ- 
ity. I want to defend it a little bit. Ido not think that it is too bad for 
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people to spend an enormous amount of time listening to the radio or 
looking at television, which happens to be the principal activity of older 
people in our society. We know that. I do think that it is possible to make 
this kind of leisure time more profitable. For example, I would say that 
anybody who listens to a broadcast, and if he has a fair amount of 
leisure time on his hands, should sit down and write to the sponsor what 
he thinks about that program. I think that that makes it a more useful 
kind of leisure-time activity if he reacts somehow to what he sees and 
hears. 

Then, of course, we have leisure activities which run all through activ- 
ities like travel and gardening and like woodworking, crocheting, sew- 
ing, and so on, to such things as working on a church committee or on 
a community fund committee—all these things are leisure time, as I 
see it. 


Mrs. Donaunue: One of the things which distresses me a little bit about 
this leisure time and particularly the passive pursuits is that people are 
forced into more self-centered kinds of activity. One of the real hazards 
of the later years is this matter of isolation and increasing isolation. So 
many people get much more pleasure out of outward expression of them- 
selves. I think that we have to question this passive activity. 


Mr. Havicuurst: You are saying that leisure-time activity, to be 


really useful to the person, must also be useful to other people. Is that 
the point? 


Mrs. DonanvE: That is part of my point, yes. I feel that it is a selfish 
situation otherwise. 


Mr. Havicnursr: Let us summarize now in this way: By going back 
to Daric’s contribution—namely, of the economic significance of an 
aging population which creates an economic problem for the society. 
Abrams stressed the fact that the problem more than that is a broad 
social one, not limited at all to finding jobs for older people. Mrs. Dona- 
hue has told us of the need which people have for activity, whether work 
or play, of significance for others. I think that we are agreed that the 


secret of a happy old age lies as much within the person as within the 
society. 


PROBLEMS OF OLD AGE IN AMERICA 
By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST* 


* 


OLD age is treated in a wide variety of ways by various societies. The 
raditional Chinese society, with its emphasis on stability, continuity, 
and conservation, made old age the most honored period of life. On the 
other hand Eskimo societies, facing a bitter struggle to keep the human 
metabolism going in a frigid environment, rejected old age as a drain 
on their social vitality. The old person when he felt that he could no 
longer care for himself was expected to wander off alone in the wilder- 
ness and die. The aged among the Labrador Eskimo were sometimes 
quietly put to death. In Africa the Bushmen forsook their decrepit old 
seople when they moved camp. Very old Hottentots were carried to 
solitary huts and left with scanty provisions. 

The United States, with its accent on youth and growth and speed, 
ends neither to revere nor to reject but rather to ignore old age—to sup- 
dose that it is only a state of mind which can be banished if one keeps 
Dusy. 

But there are two great social issues which the growing numbers of 
ald people will force our society to face. The first is—who shall do the 
sroductive work of the society? At present the economic production of 
Dur society is turned out by the age-group 20 to 64. By stressing the im- 
ortance of education and by setting barriers in the path of the employ- 
ment of youth we have pretty largely frozen young people in their teens 
put of the labor market. At the same time we have lopped off the labor 
supply at the other end of the age-scale in spite of the fact that many 
‘etired men in their sixties and seventies are still capable of doing 80 
ser cent as much work as they did in their prime. 

_ The trend toward concentration of the work of society in the 20 to 
54 age-group was reversed during the war, which reached down to the 
,0ttom of the manpower barrel. The employment record of a wartime 
shipyard which I studied showed carpenters and sheet metal workers 
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in their seventies doing satisfactory work. The secondary school enroll- 
ment of the country dropped so sharply during the war because of the 
employment of youth that there was a campaign to strengthen the en- 
forcement of dormant child labor laws. But the wartime trend has been 
reversed and old people and youth are once more not wanted in the labor 
market. 

The issue of who shall do the work of the society might be settled by 
eliminating old age and youth from the labor market and assigning the 
great bulk of the productive work to the 20 to 64 group, reducing the 
age span to 20 to 60 if our industrial efficiency goes up faster than our 
consuming power. This seems to be the trend of present events, although 
it may be an unhealthy one. 

A quite different solution would lie in spreading the work of society 
over a wider age range, taking in more old people and perhaps more 
young people, and reducing the work-week for the 20 to 64 group to 
perhaps 35 hours. Thus the present enforced leisure about which old 
people complain might be reduced by handing some of it over to the 
middle adult years. Another solution would be to increase the total con- 
sumption of the American public by lowering prices, raising incomes, 
or providing more tax-supported services; with increased consumption 
there would be need for increased production which might draw old 
people back into the working force. 

The labor issue is being settled during these present years without 
much publicity, but with consequences for the welfare of all Americans. 

The second great social issue is—how shall old people live? What 
kinds of housing shall they have? Shall they live by themselves, with 
families, or in institutions? How shall they be supported? As individ- 
uals, most people have met this problem in their own personal lives. 
Which of the grown children shall take in the widowed mother and 
give her a home? Or shall she be put in an old people’s home? Shall 
aging parents be encouraged to apply for Old Age Assistance by grown 
children who are struggling to make their own living, or shall the grown 
children make further sacrifices to support them? Shall aging parents 
be encouraged to keep up their own home as they become less capable 
of taking care of a house? What are the safest and most comfortable 
forms of heating, lighting, and cooking facilities for old people? Is an 
apartment all on one floor better than a house with stairs for an elderly 
couple? 


As a political issue this problem of support for old people is bound tc 
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loom larger. Last November the people of Oregon voted a pension of 
$50.00 a month to all people over 65, whether they needed the money 
or not. Then it was discovered that this law would bankrupt the state 
if it was put into effect, and Oregon officials have been busy looking for 
loopholes. The question of financial assistance by the government to old 
people will hardly be settled on humanitarian grounds alone. The voting 
power of old people is increasing steadily and by 1980, 27 per cent of the 
voters will be age 60 or over. If this group should ever form a solid po- 
litical block it could secure almost anything in reason, and some things 
beyond reason, that it might want from the government. 

_ Seen from an impersonal point of view the social issues involved in an 
aging population are complex and interwoven with issues involving the 
welfare of the middle-aged and the youth of the country. But there is 
another way of looking at old age. Old age may also be seen through the 
eyes of old people themselves. What does the experience of growing old 
mean to a person? 

It seems strange to people who think of old age as a time to get rid of 
the care and tasks of a busy life that the coming of old age brings more 
new problems and strange experiences than the ordinary person has 
faced since his early adulthood. Actually old people have to meet more 
and a wider variety of crises than do middle-aged people; they have to 
unlearn many habits and attitudes, and they have to learn to meet many 
new and perplexing problems. In reality old age is a period of develop- 
ment and adjustment for most people, rather than a period of nirvana— 
of blissful and unstriving ease leading to a quiet and peaceful passing 
out of this life. 

There are five major developmental tasks or adjustment problems of 
old age. 


(1) Adjustment to Death of Spouse —Often in our research we hear a 
man or woman say, “I hope when my wife (husband) dies I can go too. 
Life won’t be worth while after that.” This expresses the fear that a man 
or woman has, after living forty or fifty years with a marital partner, of 
having to face life without the partner. A man and wife become so 
thoroughly wedded that they work out a single life pattern which cannot 
go on when one of them drops out. 

Getting along without one’s spouse is usually a woman’s task in the 
United States because men die younger than women, and women marry 
older men. Thus the majority of women must expect to lose their hus- 
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bands and live alone for another decade after they are 65 to 75. Among 
women 85 years of age and over, 85 per cent are widows. 

If a woman loses her husband she may have to move from her house | 
to a smaller place, she may have to learn about business matters, and 
above all she has to learn to be alone. A man losing his wife has the 
same adjustment to make to loneliness, and in addition he may have to 
learn to cook, to keep house, and to keep his clothes in order. 


(2) Adjustment to Loss of Employment and Reduced Income—In 
American society a job is the axis of life for most men and for many 
women. If the occupation goes the individual feels that he does not 
count, that he is not a worthy member of society. Yet the occupation 
must be abandoned by the great majority of people, whether they be 
professional or manual workers, some time between the age of 60 and 70. 

Some people fill up the vacuum created by retirement in their lives 
with a useful and interesting leisure-time activity; others find a part- 
time job which keeps them busy and happy; too many fret and mope 
over their forced inactivity. 

When retirement also means a serious reduction in income another 
adjustment problem appears—that of curtailing expenditures—which 
often means a narrowing of contacts. For instance, an elderly lady feels 
that she must drop out of the Church Ladies’ Circle because she cannot 
pay her dues. An old man must drop out of his lodge just at a time when 
he has increased leisure. 

This task is at present needlessly difficult for people because of the 
rigid retirement rules in certain professions and because business and 
industry reject older people and retire their employees relatively young. 
In a study of retired public school teachers in Chicago, 76 per cent of the 
men and 55 per cent of the women teachers were in favor of a flexible 
retirement plan which would permit retirement at any time between 
60 and 70 and would provide for periodic examinations of physical and 
mental fitness for teaching. 

Our society’s ability to treat its members as human individuals rather 


than as cogs in a machine is put to the test in the matter of retirement 
policy. 


(3) Affiliation with Age-Group of Elders—Try as one may to keep 
young and to avoid being classed with the elders, the day must come to 
everyone when he says to himself, “I’m not as young as I used to be. 
I'd better be my age.” This day is brought on by the fact that the costs 
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of continued participation in the middle-age group rise more rapidly 
than the gains. For example: 
Fatigue caused by the rapid tempo of life in this group, 
Neglect—older persons are increasingly ignored by this group, or perhaps unin- 
tentionally insulted by references to their age and declining powers. 


Embarrassment at decrease of income and occupational responsibility, making it 
difficult to keep up with the middle-age group, 


which tend to overbalance the rewards of continued participation; 


Feeling of achievement—something is going on all the time, 
Satisfaction from the wielding of economic and social power, 
Satisfaction from the repetition of behavior patterns already well learned. 


As the costs of continued participation in the middle-age group grow 
greater, the rewards of participation in the old-age group grow more 
attractive: 

Tempo of life is slower and more comfortable, 

Companionship is easily found, people have more leisure time, 


Prestige positions are available in organizations of older people and no longer 
available in organizations of middle-aged people, 


and overbalance the unattractive features of participation in the old-age 
group; 


Tacit admission that one has become old, 

General loss of status connected with aging in the United States, 

Difficulty of learning to participate in new groups (like most learning this is 
somewhat painful). 


For thirty or forty years the aging person has participated in occu- 
pational, social, and religious groups in which age-grading was at a 
minimum, and status was achieved on the basis of social position, eco- 
‘Mlomic power, talent, and other things that were largely independent of 
age. He must now learn once more to participate in an age-graded group. 


(4) Adjustment to Physical Infirmity—The human body ages in al- 
most every one of its cells and cellular systems. The cells lose water and 
pile up useless or poisonous materials which they cannot eliminate. They 
gradually slow down in their nutritional processes and lose their self- 

repairing properties. 

Thus, it a ee has been spared from the things which might take 
his life at any age, such as accidents and germ diseases, his body will 
eventually wear out and give way. The aging process finds the old per- 
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son’s weakest places in the cardiovascular system, the kidneys, and the 
joints. Of all people who live to be over 50, half die of heart disease or 
its complications. This would constitute no adjustment problem if it 
was a matter of sudden death, but heart disease usually comes on slowly 
and makes an invalid out of a person before it kills him. Hence a large 
proportion of older people must adjust to invalidism caused by heart 
disease and another considerable group must adjust to invalidism caused 
by arthritis or other diseases of the joints. 

Fully half of the people who live to be 70 must adapt themselves to 
several years of invalidism before they die. 


(5) Finding Satisfactory Living Arrangements—The high incidence 
of heart disease and rheumatism in older people makes physical exertion 
difficult or dangerous for many of them and argues against stair-climbing 
and heavy housework. There is greater danger from falls because of the 
increasing brittleness of bones and their slow mending rates. An im- 
paired ability to masticate foods, with an increasing need for a good 
diet, makes careful food preparation and selection necessary. Decreasing 
metabolic ability of the body makes it difficult for older people to keep 
warm and requires good heating facilities. 

The principal values that older people look for in housing, according 
to studies are: quiet, privacy, independence of action, nearness to rela- 
tives and friends, residence among own cultural group, cheapness, and 
closeness to transportation lines and communal institutions—libraries 
shops, movies, churches. d 

These values vary for different people. Most older people tend to cling 
to established housing arrangements until conditions become very un- 
ne Yet residential mobility is high, especially among the very 
old. 

Most older people live in homes not much different from what they 
were accustomed to in middle age. Seventy-eight per cent of men over 
60 lived in private households as heads of families in 1940, 38 per cent of 
women lived in private households as wives of the heads of the home 
and 30 per cent of women lived in private households as heads of familied 

Of those who do not live in their own homes, women live mostly with 
children (18 per cent) and men live about equally often with children 
(8 per cent) and in private homes as lodgers (5 per cent). Only 45 
per cent of men and 3.3 per cent of women over 60 live in old people’s 
homes, hotels, and lodging houses. The proportion who live in old peo- 
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ple’s homes is limited by the scarcity of such homes, most of which have 
waiting lists. 

The following types of housing arrangements have been suggested for 

older people in the United States: 

Small villages in warm climates specifically planned for old people. These villages 
should have movie, library, restaurant, and church facilities. 

Housing units specially designed for older people in all parts of the city, with 
heating, cooking, lights, and laundry facilities planned for their use. 

Dwelling units (small apartments) in single-family residences, designed for 
three-generation families. The grandparents would have a small apartment of 
their own, which would give them quiet and privacy, and yet they would be in 
the same house with the rest of the family and could help and be helped as 
need arises. 

Cooperative housing projects for older people with communal eating, laundry, 
and other facilities. 

Old people’s homes, best for people with limited ability to care for themselves 
physically. 


These are the developmental tasks and adjustment problems faced by 
people as they grow older. How do people approach the tasks of old age? 
The answer is that in America there are two different and competing 
approaches. 

The first pattern is epitomized in the slogan, Stay Young—Keep 
Active. Keep on working. If retired from one job, get another. De- 
velop a hobby. Travel around the world. 

“This conception was triumphantly illustrated by Lillien Martin, who 
died recently at the age of 92. Retiring from the Stanford University 
faculty at the age of 65 in 1916, she moped for several months, feeling 
that there was nothing left for her to do in life. Then she forced herself 
to go to Europe. The outbreak of World War I sent her back to Cali- 
fornia, where she opened an office as a consulting psychologist. Then 
she began a new life. She was continually on the lookout for new things 
(0 do, always fearful of getting into a rut. She exercised her back muscles, 
s0 as to keep erect. Noting that she was slowing down in her movements 
on the street, she forced herself to step smartly on and off of street cars. 
She learned to drive an automobile at the age of 78, and when she failed 
on her first test for a driver’s license she worked all the harder and passed 
‘he next one. When her handwriting began to get shaky, she learned the 
ouch system on the typewriter at 80. 

Growing restless, she made a tour of South America at the age of 88, 
und for six months traveled by river boat, coastwise cargo boat, auto- 
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mobile, train, ox-cart, and airplane. On the Amazon, the curious peasants 
would ask “Mama, what age?” and they would not believe her until she 
wrote down the figure for them. At the age of 78 she started her famous | 
Old Age Counseling Center and taught others to become active and keep 
alive in their old age as she had done. 

Recently a young woman who has an eye for the practical formed the 
project known as Grandmothers, Incorporated. The idea is to develop 
branches in many cities for grandmothers who want to keep active and 
earn money. An employment office will be established to seek out jobs 
that older women can perform well, such as baby-tending, operating 
telephone switch-boards during periods of light work, temporary sales 
jobs, and leading groups of older people for recreation. 

The Keep Active philosophy is personified by retired YMCA secre- 
taries, perhaps more than by any other occupational group. These men 
usually retire from YMCA work in their early sixties and most of them 
get some other employment. Out of 110 retired secretaries aged 60 or 
over in the midwestern area, with a median age of about 72, 69 were 
employed full or part-time in 1946-1947. Fifty-three of the 69 said they 
were as happy or happier in their present work as in their YMCA work. 
Thirty-nine of the 69 had incomes as great or greater than the income 
at the time of retirement. 

One man went to a university for several summers just before he was 
60 and took a master’s degree in history. Upon retiring he got a job as 
editor of the obituary column of a newspaper and he also organized a 
county historical society. His newspaper responsibilities increased. His 
reputation as a historian of the locality grew and he developed the county 
historical society to the point where it paid him a salary for part-time 
work. 

Perhaps the Stay Young—Keep Active approach is the characteristi- 
cally American way of meeting old age. But there is also the Grow Old 
Gracefully—Rocking Chair approach. 

The older person who follows this approach deliberately slows down 
and takes life as comfortably as he can during his later years. He gives 
up his business responsibilities gladly to younger men. If he has been a 
farmer, he turns over the farm to a son or a tenant and moves into town, 
where he keeps a small garden and goes fishing during the mild months 
and gets into his Chevrolet and drives South with his wife for the winter. 
The man who has worked at a trade or in a factory retires and lives on 
his Social Security benefit, eked out by money from odd jobs. 
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The old lady who follows this pattern drops out of her more strenuous 
hurch activities and keeps house modestly, often moving to a smaller 
louse or an apartment. She visits her children occasionally and plays 
with the grandchildren, but does not attempt to manage any part of the 
ives of children or grandchildren. 

With the slowing down of this life-pattern is combined an increased 
nterest in the activities of the present and the immediate future, as con- 
rasted with the greater emphasis on plans for the next year or five years 
or ten years which is found in the Stay Young group. In fact, the Grow 
J1d Gracefully group begin to live a good deal with their memories. 

There appear to be social status and sex differences in the choices of 
these two ways of life in old age. Generally speaking, the people of 
middle-class status follow the Stay Young theory, while those of the 
ower-class status follow the Grow Old Gracefully scheme. There are 
*xceptions, of course. And the upper class group is divided rather evenly 
setween the two plans. 

Characteristically, the upper-middle class business or professional per- 
son is awkward at the task of growing old. He insists on staying young 
or denying the fact of his age even though it has become patent to every- 
dody else. Activity of a business, professional or civic in nature, has been 
the thing he lived for, and he continues to want to live for it. 

Men tend to hold the Stay Young theory, while women tend to glide 
into the Rocking Chair roles. This difference is heightened by the fact 
that women on the average live to be older, and the older one is, the 
more likely one is to be in the Rocking Chair group. 

With these two philosophies of old age both represented by large 
numbers of people, perhaps a good American solution of the problem 
of adjustment in old age would be to promote conditions under which 
an elderly person might choose and follow the one or the other way of 
life to his own satisfaction. 

This implies the acceptance by society of a wide variety of approved 
social roles for older people. Some of the roles would be of the Stay 
Young type and others would fit the Rocking Chair Personality. Life 
would be more agreeable for the old person if society gave him freedom 
to find a pattern of roles well suited to his own personality and if society 
gave him a generous round of applause for the role or roles he played. 

The people of the United States will hardly turn into reverers and 
worshippers of old age like the Chinese. The philosophy which best 
ts the patterns of American life will be one of generosity, permissivity, 
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and approval of the self-achieved pleasures and tasks of old age. Such 
philosophy will have two guiding principles. First, people are expected to 
grow old at different rates, and second, each personality is expected to 
find its own pattern of roles. 


SUMMARY 


Old age is treated differently by various societies. Honored in some, 
rejected in others, old age tends to be ignored in America. There are five 
major adjustment problems of old age, which make this period of life 
one of crisis and change second only to adolescence in its demands on the 
individual for adaptation, (1) adjustment to death of spouse; (2) adjust- 
ment to loss of employment; (3) affiliation with the elders; (4) adjust- 
ment to physical infirmity; and (5) acquisition of satisfactory living 
arrangements. | 

There are two general modes of approach to the problems of aging. 
One is the stay young—keep active, the other is the grow old gracefully— 
rocking chair approach. There appear to be social class and sex differ- 
ences in people’s choices of these two ways of life in old age. In general. 
Americans tend to favor the stay young—keep active policy. But society 
offers too few comfortable, satisfying active roles to older persons for 
this to be a workable pattern for everybody. Probably the socially whole- 
some solution to the problem would be to widen the range of socially 
approved roles for old people. 


